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From Jan. June 15, your Editor’s address will C.E.S. 
Renaissance, rue Néricault-Destouches, Tours (Indre-et-Loire), 
France. Letters about SCN business may continue addressed 
New York University handled the editorial 
staff. 

The Centre d’Etudes Supérieures Renaissance Tours 
one several branches the Université Poitiers that 
city. The next issue SCN will edited there will center 
the work French scholars the 17C field, particularly English 
literature. 

Please note that our subscription rate now $1.25 year 
years for $5. Checks must payable Max Patrick; please 
NOT make them out the name this periodical. 

The price pamphlets the WRITERS THEIR WORK 
series published for the British Council Longmans Green has 
been raised 50¢ each. 

The price LES FETES RENAISSANCE reviewed 
XV, should have been given 3200 frs (about $7.63, postage 
included); this volume, with its illustrations rich subject 
matter bargain that price. 

new (1958) issue SHORT TITLE CATALOGUE NUM- 
BERS THE LIBRARY THE FRANCIS BACON FOUN- 
DATION, INC. available for 50¢, postage included, from the 
library (261 Colorado St., Pasadena Cal.) 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: Bibliographical listings scholarly 
works Harris Fletcher (item 26) Willa McClung Evans 
(29). 

REVIEWS HENRY TEN EYCK PERRY (30), 
MOHL (34), SIKES (1), JOHN RULE (46,48,49). 

COMUS performed: accounts Willa McClung Evans Wii- 
liam Stone. 

POETRY: Butler, Cotton 29; Donne Dryden 1,9,10; 
Fletcher 27; Herbert 13; Herrick 12; Kuhlmann Lovelace 29; 
Marvell 15, 27; Milton 23, 24-27, 28, (4th from end); Swift 
Traherne 

DRAMA: Actresses 33; Cartwright 29; Congreve 30, 31; 
Corneille 39; Dekker 41; Greville 11; Jonson 14, 29; Lawes 29; 
Middleton 32; Puppets 40; Shakespeare 34, 35, 37, (indis- 
putable evidence the date Hamlet); Stage 38; Webster 42. 

PROSE: Arte Angling 27; Bible 44; Brathwait Burton 
27; Defoe 43; Divorce 23, 24; Eachard 55; Handsome children, 
begetting of, 21; Jacobean Background 52; Urquhart 45; Walton 


PHILOSOPHY IDEAS: Eachard 55; Hobbes 53, 55; Newton 
17; Noble Savage 16; Spinoza 54. 

46-52; 18-20. 

ABSTRACTS 5-23. Abstracts this issue were provided 
RAY ARMSTRONG, Lehigh, HARRISON MESEROLE, 
Pennsylvania State, and your Editor. 

(1) THE POEMS JOHN DRYDEN, ed. James Kinsley 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958, vols. 2104p, 
Reviewed SIKES, HUNTER COLLEGE:—In the Post- 
script the Aeneis, work “labour’d under ... Discouragements,” 
Dryden hoped would “be judged after ages, and possibly 
some features that great poem astonish today—its combina- 
tion simplicity and grandeur, its varied tone and color—the 
work whole added honor sustained and secure. Flowing 
majestically through the entire third volume Dr. Kinsley’s 
slightly crowded edition, the Aeneis, despite its pilot’s “Declining 
maintains the course brilliant career that affected 
almost every literary genre. these four volumes, the whole 
poetic plenty clarity, balance, and grace from Hastings the 
Fables can studied the full, chronological, scholarly setting 
that was needed. 

order “facilitate the study Dryden’s professional ca- 
reer,” writes Kinsley, “the poems follow the order which they 
first appeared print.” After Table Contents with dates 
for all four volumes, the first one begins with Hastings (1649) and 
closes with Ingenious Friend, Mr. Henry Higden” (1687). 
Included are, course, the famous occasional and satirical poems 


that fall within these dates well prologues, epilogues, and 
songs. Although this historical placing very helpful many 
ways, creates some strange effects. How odd, for example, 
turn from tiresome epilogue Mithridates and meet Absalom 
and Achitophel head-on, find Religio Laici almost overflowing 
into “The King and Queen, the Opening this Theatre.” 
Must “uniformity always take precedence over the poet’s 
controlled intention, intelligence, craftsmanship? Since Vol. 
includes many more poems than appear the first volume 
the University California edition The Works John Dryden, 
Poems 1649-1680, hardly possible compare them. 

Mr. Kinsley mentions that received “more assistance than 
professional rivalry” from the late Professor Hooker, but 
their volumes are similar only textual accuracy and most, 
though not all, factual matters. For example, they use different 
systems for dating the poems. Poems written between 1649-1680 
are included the California; but they are arranged according 
publication date the Oxford. The greatest difference, however, 
the Commentary, which includes notes the poems, found 
Oxford, IV. These are brevity itself, succinct and intelligent, 
but badly crowded. Their writer marvellously well-read the 
literature and history the age and the scholarship that has 
illuminated Dryden’s thought and works. But reader will 
enjoy juggling two volumes once, which what must 
use them. Yet will learn much about the occasion, publication, 
and previous editing the poems from Kinsley’s notes. Moreover, 
the difficult passages the poems are sometimes brilliantly clari- 
fied through exact identification sources from Dryden’s reading 
through parallels with other works. For example, couplet 
from Hastings, “Let that make thee Mother; bring thou forth/ 
Th’Idea’s his Virtue, Knowledge, Worth;” becomes far more 
meaningful context when read with the Platonic tradition 
mind, almost direct borrowing from the Symposium. 

Many other passages dependences and influence, echoing 
Dryden’s reading the ancients and Englishmen, could 
cited from Kinsley’s rewarding researches. For the Commentary 
rich with references major and minor works every kind 
and with cross-references others; and Kinsley scrupulous 
crediting the discoveries former editors. However, his own 
editing immensely superior and far more complete than theirs. 
For instance, major poem like MacFlecknoe given significant 
annotation; important scholarly articles about it, which 
late 1955 English and American journals, are briefly 
discussed. For careful study and analysis the poems poems, 
however, the reader will gain more from the California editors. 
For example, Astraea Redux commands their volume almost 
pages commentary-criticism compared with about 
the Oxford. The “Elegy Hastings” gets pages the Oxford 
but the California, and the like holds for all the poems 
that apvear both editions. short, the varied approaches 
these editors should rather than hinder serious students and 
scholars; they look closely they will find more suggestions for 
and Ph.D. theses than were ever dreamt graduate 
schools. 

Volume opens with “The Hind and the Panther” (1687) and 
closes with the Pastorals and (1697). Vol. III contains 
the Aeneis. Two-thirds Vol. devoted Fables, poems 
from Poetical Miscellanies, and Ovid; the editor’s Commentary, 
“Index Poems,” and “Index First Lines” take the rest. 

whole, the Oxford great edition. Like his learned 
predecessor, Sir Walter Scott (to whom the volumes are dedi- 
cated), Dr. Kinsley provides our age with the achievement 
poet who did his “best improve the language, especially the 
poetry. 

(2) THE POEMS JONATHAN SWIFT, Harold Wil- 
liams, 2nd Edition. vols. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958, 
1328p, $16.80:—The virtual exhaustion the first edition 
the discovery two important mss Swift’s hand, the ap- 
pearance some notable contemporary transcripts, minor 
additions biographical bibliographical information combined 
evoke this second edition. Except for pages which major 


additions modifications occur differs little from the earlier 
one. 
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Since the poems are arranged order composition, would 
easy, though not fair the edition whole, confine our 
attention strictly its 17C content—the pages poems com- 
posed Swift before 1700—though well remember that 
Swiftian prose works have their ideological roots largely the 
17C, the latter poems sometimes looks back. 

must admitted that this early verse weak stuff; 
indeed, one can scarcely refrain from deploring that Williams’ 
editorial talents should have been expended here that this 
spacious superb printing should squandered the fifth-rate 
when the seventeenth century still teems with essayists poets 
who have never been properly edited. Nevertheless these poems 
are important only revealing the development genius 
how began outgrow his ambitious imitations Cowley. 
Indeed, one wonders Swift ever did imitate that author with 
complete seriousness. not his tongue his cheek when “Ode 
the 1691, writes the Battle the Boyne, “And, 
lo! where Destroying Angel stands,” and adds parentheses 
“By all but Heaven and unseen’’? 

The new material this second edition belongs entirely 
the 18th century therefore not entitled attention here. 
Suffice say, then, that Williams has brought date 
edition whose merits are already fully acclaimed. 

TRAHERNE: CENTURIES, POEMS, AND 
THANKSGIVINGS, ed. Margoliouth. Vol. Introduction 
Centuries. Vol. Poems Thanksgivings. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958, 774p, $13.45:—Traherne countered Hob 
bessian cynicism Calvinist emphasis original sin empha- 
sizing “Those Pure and Virgin Apprehensions had from the 
Womb, and that Divine Light wherewith was born,” acknowl 
edging how was corrupted and “made learn the Dirty De- 
vices this World,” and showing how unlearn them 
enter into felicity. reduced Hobbes’ social contract “thc 
outward Bondage Opinion and Custom,” recognizing that 
man “ten thousand times more prone Good and Excellent 
Things, than evil.” 

Traherne’s persistent optimism despite the ample causes for 
pessimism which checkered Restoration England amply justified 
the miracle these two Good and Excellent volumes. They 
result from the miraculous survival discovery his works, 
his rise fame the 20th century. And what “Liquid Clear 
Satisfactions” would find the crowning glory this beauti- 
ful edition! would find his Centuries his own spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation. The arrangement the poems 
might seem little puzzling him, but could only applaud 
the editor’s decision, which was make easy for the reader 
assess the amount alteration made them Traherne’s 
brother Philip. Other features the text are the printing for 
the first time the poems from Philip’s Notebook and the in- 
clusion The Thanksgivings: the latter are quite properly re- 
garded not prose but unconventional poetry influenced 
English Psalm rhythms. The rest the prose not included. 

Since readers SCN are already familiar with Traherne 
from the Dobell Wade eds. his poetry Roy Daniells’ ed. 
The Thanksgivings (U. Toronto Press, 1941), the present re- 
view must concentrate the hitherto unprinted poems from 
Philip’s notebook. That described Margoliouth with 
annoying brevity: pp. 67-168 the original pagination ink 
constitute “Thomas’s first but what constitutes his second 
part not stated. similar overausterity noticeable elsewhere: 
e.g. Traherne senior’s career summarized without references 
the sources the information given; yet there may error 
here: was not his second tenure mayor Hereford 1643 
rather than 1645, the year his death?) 

The reasons for attributing the “new” poems Thomas Tra- 
herne are sometimes rather slight: one them there wall 
metaphor which used “not infrequently.” There hint 
xxi, that these poems are Thomas’s own handwriting, but 
this important information never clearly stated. 

hese poems appear early works, that respect they 
are interesting though unequal merit. “In Obitum” descends 
triteness which rivals Sternhold Hopkins and Wordsworth’s 
idiot strain, “Mistake not Reader; Don’t meane, twere 
here alone, That his dear Memory doth remaine, Grav’d 
this obscure Stone.” 

interesting feature some these apparently early ef- 
forts that they offer further evidence that after his father’s 
death, young Thomas lived with the innkeeper Traherne, Sr. 
any rate, the following lines suggest familiarity with inns: 
“That proves the sweeter for sweet guest”; That barres 
Saviour out and bolts in!”; “It where 


Thousands shall Thee make”; “Confin’d narrow roome”; 
“Can meat afford, fitt for the Board’; “Here must Wee rest; 
and where else should wee rest? not man’s owne House, 
sleep in, best?” These passages are torn out context, but their 
total impact bears out our speculation one the poems further 
develops the inn idea. entitled, Serious and Curious 
Donnean manner: “This body like Corp’s with sheets o’re 
spread, Dieing each Night, lies buried Bed. O’re which 
spreading Tester’s large Extent,/ borne with carv’d Anticks, 
shewes Monument.” 

Margoliouth has obviously taken great care sort out 
Thomas’s wheat from his brother’s chaff from translations 
copyings poems others, but some the “new” poems 
may not Thomas. Thus “As fragrant Mirrhe,” according 
Margoliouth, “does not read like Traherne, and describes the 
ecstasy the feminine the love the Soul 
Church for masculine Christ. That Traherne could write love 
poem clear, for there reasonable doubt that “Rise noble 
soul” his. was crossed out the ms, probably because 
approached the physical: “Come letts unite; and wee’l aspire 
like brighter Flames heavenly fire; That with sweet Incense 
ascend, still purer ther Journeys End. 
Flames—in one weel bee, And with each other twining play, 
And How, twill joy see, weel fold and mingle all the way.” 

the introductory sections, Margoliouth includes the tiny 
stock biographical material about Traherne which 
discovered, adding very little it; that his name appears 
undergraduate the Brasenose Buttery Books the 4th 
quarter 1653 absent from extant books for 1658-9 1669. 
(There minor slip: “Brasenose College Register, 1509-1901” 
should read Margoliouth keeps appreciation 
minimum but packs some fine observations into paragraphs 
the end the Introduction: Traherne “counts the streaks 
Xanadu...can make the mistake arguing 
verse...has fine conscious and deliberate 
artist....Many writer...might well study Traherne 
for his style, well for his pure and percipient soul.” 

The notes the Centuries detail erasures, caretings, varia- 
tions, the and track down allusions, chiefly the Bible. 
Despite the austerity the editing elsewhere, some the ex- 
planations seem needless: e.g. that Traherne could have seen tennis 
Oxford, for tennis allusions 17C Elizabethan literature 
are, after all, frequent. Perhaps well explain that curious 
means exquisite, but the word common the 17C make 
reference Marvell’s speech needless. The frequent comparisons 
with Blake are illuminating. 

list scholarship Traherne would have been useful 
addition these volumes inasmuch they will undoubtedly 
stimulate more studies Traherne. Wade lists most the scholar- 
ship her biography, but would helpful have mention 
the subsequent dissertations Devlin (Cambridge). Evans 
(Aberystwyth), Russell (Oxford), Salter (Bristol), Thompson 
(Radcliffe), and Colby (Ohio State). Dissertations the Centuries 
are now preparation Lawrence Tanner (New York Univ.) 
John Wallace (Johns Hopkins). There need for full studies 
the prose works, especially Christian Ethics, perhaps for 
edition them. 

(4) QUIRINUS KUHLMANN als Dichter. Ein Beitrag zur 
Charakteristik des Ekstatikers, Claus Victor Bock (Basler 
Studien 18). Berne: Francke, 1957, 133p. S.fr.12:—The visionary, 
abstruse, Baroque eccentric, Kuhlmann has been rescued from 
19C neglect condemnation modern scholars, chiefly con- 
nection with increased interest Teutonic Baroque. Bock surveys 
life, using the poems illuminate the rise decline 
his genius, his ubiquitous travels which ranged from Turkey 
England, culminating being burnt heretic Moscow. 
The last half the book explores his ecstasies, his extra-rational 
effusions, his influence literary language. There excellent 
bibliography. 


ABSTRACTS LEARNED ARTICLES PAPERS 


HARRISON MESEROLE, Pennsylvania State University, 
furnished the abstracts from WMQ (William Mary Quarterly) 
this issue: RAY ARMSTRONG, Lehigh, provided abstracts 
from HLQ JEGP (Journal English Germanic 
Our apologies are due Professor Armstrong for referring 
him our last issue Ray instead Ray Your Editor 
responsible for the other abstracts. 

(5) BIBLIOGRAPHY. The annual listing significant 
articles, books, reviews Philological Quarterly widely 
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SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY 
ENGLISH 

POETRY 


the fourth volume HARPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


under the editorship the late Karl Holzknecht 


Brilliantly edited Bald (University Chicago), SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY 
offers larger and wider selection than any other anthology the period. The selection based the assump- 
tion that the three major poets the century are Donne, Milton, and Dryden. However, Milton represented 


lesser extent since students will presumably have collection Milton’s poetry. Lesser-known master- 
pieces are collected special sections. 


The selections not only show the full range the lyric, but include enough representative passages from longer 
poems make possible trace the development other poetic forms, such epic, satire, and verse epistle. 


Dr. Bald has provided illuminating introduction, biographical introductions, author bibliographies, and 
general bibliography. 592 pages. $7.50 


already established—the companion volume— 


handsome and generous addition the available resources for reading and 
studying seventeenth-century prose 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH PROSE 


Dr. Shaaber (University Pennsylvania) the editor this already well-known volume the Series. 
Seventeenth-Century News said the work: texts are based the best early editions mss, with es- 
sential minimum emendation. [Shaaber’s] introductions are gratifyingly lucid: avoids the pitfalls 


cuteness, quaintness, turgidity which trapped previous anthologists 17C literature. Laudable his con- 
centration literary art high order.” 480 pages. $7.50. 


*Alexander Witherspoon, Yale University 


HARPER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
New York 


> 
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known used that ordinarily omit mention it, forgetting 
that SCN has several hundred foreign subscribers who may not 
have discovered this very useful compilation, particularly valuable 
because its listing leading reviews, many which reprints. 
Publications 1957 are covered “English Literature, 
Kolb, Miller, Curt Zimansky, 37(Jul858). The 
issue may purchased for $1. 

(6) BRATHWAIT. “History Fiction Panthalia: 
Royal Romance” Boyce. JEGP 57(1958)477-91 :—Panthalia 
history the English novel; key its interpretation ap- 
pended. 

(7) BUTLER. “The Allegory Pt. Hudibras” Ward 
(1957-8) 323-43:—Hudibras may read, despite 
apparent evidence the contrary, “allegory forces 
than persons qualities.” Hudibras may represent the Long 
Parliament, the Army, etc. 

(8) “DONNE’s Lecture upon the Shadow’ Explicator 
17(Nov58)9:—The imagery, far from being wholly consistent, 
Goldberg contended Expl. 14:50, deliberately 
vehicle, tension device; there real affinity between love 
the day-cycle. 

(9) “DRYDEN HOBBES: Adaptation from the Pla- 
Jackson Cope. JEGP Royal 
Society, attacking Hobbes’ materialism, gave Dryden 
tion for his attack H’s aesthetic. 

(10) DRYDEN. Maurer “From Renaissance Neo-Classic” 
N&Q change from the fresh expanding in- 
definition Neoclassicism shown Troiius 
compared with D’s version. Idem, “The Immortalizing 
Dryden’s ‘One Immortal Song’ N&Q 
probably had Samuel mind rather than other possibilities 
when wrote lines 196-7 Abs. Achit; that David 
might have sung song rejoicing Shaftesbury-Achitophel 
had influenced for good. 

Wilkes. chief source was tr. 
Moffan Painter’s Palace Pleasure (1575); so, Mustapha 
was written before 1604. 

(12) “Ronsard HERRICK” Candelaria. N&Q 
Maying.” 

(13) “Rhymecraft EDWARD GEORGE HERBERT” 
Mary Rickey. JEGP 57(1958)502-11:—Edward was much con- 
cerned with rhyme formal device his verse; 
considerable influence style. 

(14) JONSON. Daniel Boughner ‘Rhodig’ Sejanus” 
N&Q possible debt Rhodiginius, 
whom refers note IV.283-7. 

N&Q 5(July58)289-90:—The poem resolves the body-soul problem; 
Bradbrook Lloyd misinterpreted it. 

(16) NOBLE SAVAGE. Healy “The French Jesuits 
the Idea the Noble Savage” WMQ 15(1958) 143-67:—17C French 
Jesuit descriptions American Indians. 

(17) NEWTON. Hindle “Witherspoon, Rittenhouse Sir 
Isaac Newton” WMQ 15(1958)365-72:—Witherspoon’s indictment 
Newtonian theory, 1776, refuted Rittenhouse, 1776. 

(18) “PURITAN Relations with Buckingham” HLQ 21(1957- 
the origin, ups downs, dissolution friend- 
feelings, especially with John Preston, the mid-1620’s. B’s 
motives seem have been purely opportunistic. 

(19) PLYMOUTH COLONY. Samuel Eliot Morison “New Light 
Wanted the Old Colony” WMQ scholarly 
history New Plymouth needed, covering its laws, social 
institutions, quest for charter, religious history. 

(20) David Fowler “Connecticut’s Freeman: The First 
WMQ church membership, 
suffrage: the character the Connecticut electorate the 

(21) MERCURIUS REDIVIVUS, (Fall 1958), the 
casional news-letter” the Clark Memorial Library UCLA, 
devoted selection its 17C books intended for 
the ordinary man, the housewife, the artisan. Among the sub- 
jects treated are the arts making glass eyes, artificial clocks, 
iron gates, artificial tortoise-shell, better chimneys, ships’ masts. 
Among the “worldly aids” listed are The Compleat Soldier, 1681, 
which includes treatment drum beats; The Compleat 
1677, which shows how rapidly the mystique Alchemy yielded 
the pratique chemistry; Richard Burton’s Apprentices Com- 
panion, 1699 nauseating John Peter’s 


Artificial Versifying. new way make Latin Verses, whereby 
any only knows the A.B.C. and can count 9...may 
plainly taught...how make thousands Hexameter 
Pentameter Verses which shall true Latine, True Verse, and 
Good Sense, 1678 (“Not from the library John 
unique copy astrological handbook, The Book Fortune, 
1698; and midget treatise The Wedding Night: being Rules for 
Procreation: with method Beget Hansom Children, 1697. 
Other books listed tell how make coffee, brisk beer, hollow 
“bisket-cakes,” and vermin-killers: gather all the fleas 
room, cut hole its floor put earthen pot rubbed 
inside with mixture blood and chimney soot. 

(22) THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VI:2 (Feb.1958) 
mentions (p.431) discovery copy Speght’s Chaucer (1598) 
with marginal note Gabriel Harvey written 1601 which 
thus gives irrefutable evidence concerning the date HAMLET: 
“The younger sort takes much delight Shakespeares Venus, 
Adonis: but his Lucrece, his tragedie Hamlet, Prince 
Denmarke, have them please the wiser sort.” The date 
must between 1598 1601. 

23) Amongst recent accessions the Bodleian Library 
one significant for the background Milton’s divorce tracts—a 
fair copy made amanuensis, with marginal references 
notes the author’s hand, John Rainold’s DEFENSE 
THE JUDGMENT THE REFORMED CHURCHES, THAT 
MAN MAY LAWFULLY...PUT AWAY HIS WIFE... 
(MS. Eng.th.e.61). The printed DEFENSE (1609 1610) was 
taken from earlier state the text. Another accession the 
17C university sermon delivered March 31, 1650, which 
the anonymous preacher urges that “true Republick” 
really intended, Parliamentary debates should published weekly. 


JOHN MILTON 


(24) THE LIFE RECORDS JOHN MILTON. Volume 
1670-1674 AND ADDITIONS, ed. Milton French. New Bruns- 
wick, J.: Rutgers Univ. Press 1958, 568p, $7.50:—The amazing 
growth Milton studies the present century triply reflected 
this culminating volume—in the fact that longer than 
its predecessors, the 111 pages additions corrections 
the earlier volumes, and its very existence—for when 
began his task some years ago, looked volumes would 
suffice. 

There “new” material—hitherto unpublished documents con- 
nected with Christopher Milton, first mention copy Muret 
owned Milton, bibliography Milton’s prose writings pre- 
pared one Ellis 1675, great deal information about 
daughter Deborah’s descendants India, and the like. Some 
the entries amount scholarly essays: for example, the account 
Lord Roos’s divorce proceedings provoked the illicit begetting 
his wife’s child, cruelly but aptly named Ignoto. There some- 
thing delicious about the report that the aged Milton was con- 
sulted for advice about this divorce, particularly since was 
trial balloon discover the feasibility divorce for Charles 
And the full accounts portraits Milton alone would justify 
the volume. 

Inevitably the pages are lightened records which are fas- 
cinating but which approach the legendary impossible: did 
French nobleman give Milton watch with raised figures the 
dial? did Milton die Roman Catholic? Numerous problems are 
raised: what day did die? Was already print May, 
16702 Other problems are not stated but rise from the material 
cited. For example, why did S.B. (Samuel Barrow?) begin 
1674 poem with the question, “You who read Paradise Lost, 
the grand poem the great Milton, why you read except 
complete?” Were readers already guilty reading the sections 
which Satan dynamic omitting the rest, often the 
case today? 

Perhaps the most noticeable recurring feature the jeering 
Milton his works, culminating Baron’s account (p. 457) 
how some priests used meet annually warm their stomachs 
with strong beer and the fireplace with burning one Mii- 
ton’s anti-monarchial tracts. 

Spot-checking reveals that French sustains high degree 
accuracy the thousands details which includes. Therefore 
reflection his scholarship mention two slips: the 
headline 454 should read the manuscripts the 
letters Hamburg mentioned 412, lines are the 
Brotherton Library Leeds, not the Bodleian. might 
well pp. 28-29 mention that the Faithorne portrait does not 
appear some copies the 1671 issue the History Britain, 
pp. 32-33 that Starkey’s advertisement Tetrachordon 
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1670 may have been prompted interest the bill that yea: 
permit Lord Roos remarry. might also have been good 
idea mention the publication Christopher book 
the early British church. And there slight slip 295: 
the sonnet Vane was not first printed 1694. 

The volume contains many useful aids scholarship; for 
example, the admirable index and the section undatable items 
which French helpfully classifies under heading such appear- 
ance, disposition, temperance, amanuenses, relics; his ref- 
erences books articles about Milton throughout the volume 
are highly useful and include items from the most recent scholar- 
ship. 

Perhaps the chief importance these volumes that their 
proper use will lead elimination the guesswork which mars 
great deal Miltonic scholarship, particularly the querying 
Masson’s habit wresting the possible probable into the 
factual. For example, with the aid the indexes, one goes 
these comprehensive records gather their references 
Henry Vane, becomes clear that there little any basis 
for the notion that and Milton were close friends. Undoubtedly 
Milton had some admiration for some aspects belief 
separation church and state and toleration; undoubtedly 
they had official contacts; but the only “evidence” friendship 
the sonnet, occasional document, public nature, and rather 
ambiguous content—for under the mask praise Milton 
pointing out man whose foresight and negotiations had 
NOT prevented war, the kind things that ought doing. 

Professor French warmly congratulated completing 
formidable project: his industry has removed much the drud- 
gery scholarship for those who follow him; moreover, his acumen, 
insights, nice judgments lift his contribution well above the 
level mere compilation. 

(25) OTHER POINTS VIEW: Millar MacLure, reviewing 
her “highly colored frantically involved style,” MLR, 
Broadbent comments that her “habits writing—disjunctive 
sentences, abstract diction, nagging antithesis, continual un- 
cadenced emphasis—make difficult pick out what that 
she wants tell us. The basic material would provide informative 
but, worked into chapters, submerged 
critical arguments, propaganda for the operations ‘figure,’ 
occasional empathic paraphrase. 

MLR, Frank Kermode finds certain dash originality” 
Arnold Stein’s Heroic Knowledge but 
formance.” Though Stein’s real powers are discoverable his 
against the imputation that static that appears 
inventing illusory psychological movement ignoring what the 
play has instead, constantly rapidly altering ironic stress: 
“He writes the drama were concerned with Samson’s mental 
health rather than with the justification God.” 


(26) WORKS 17C SUBJECTS HARRIS FRANCIS 
FLETCHER 


BOOKS MONOGRAPHS: Milton’s Semitic Studies Some 
Manifestations them his Poetry (U. Chicago 1926; 
Mich. diss. 1926). 

The Use the Bible Milton’s Prose.. 
Lit XIV:3, 1929.) 

Milton’s Rabbinical Readings (U. Ill. 1930.) 

Ill. Studs Lit XVI:1, 1931.) 

The Complete Poetical Works John Milton, ed. Introd. 
Notes (New Cambridge Ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1941.) 

John Complete Poetical Works, reprod. photog. 
facs. critical text ed. (U. 1943-8, vols.) 

Collection First Editions Milton’s Works, Illinois 
Library; Exhibition. Introd. notes. (Patton Fund Publ. 
Ill. 1953). 24, “Milton Studies Illinois.” 

Exhibition Some Printed Geographical Works Atlases 
1475-1675. Introd. descriptions (Patton Fund Publ. 
1954.) 

Exhibition Some Latin Grammars Used Printed 

The Intellectual Development John Milton. Vol. The In- 
stitution 1625: from the Beginnings through Grammar School 
Ill. 1956). Fletcher reports (Oct. 1958): trying 
put through final touches the second which will 
take through Cambridge. Volume III roughly blocked 
out but already contains huge amount material the crudest 


form imaginable for the period from Cambridge about blind- 
ness, the twenty years from 1632 1652.” 

Printed Latin-English and English-Latin 
Word Lists Dictionaries, 1497?-1736... Introd. descrip. (Pat- 
ton Publ. Ill. 1957. 

ARTICLES: “Milton Yosippon” 21(1924) 496-501 (Com- 
pletely outmoded according the author). “Milton 
JEGP 27(July1928) 300-17. “Milton Walton’s Biblia sacra poly- 
glotta (1657) MLN 42(1927)84-7. “Milton’s use Biblical Quota- 
tions” JEGP 26(Ap57) 145-65. “Nathaniel Lee Milton” MLN 
“Grierson’s Suggested Date for Milton’s Pa- 
trem” Fred Newton Scott Anniversary Papers, 1929, p.199-205. 
Milton’s History Britain” JEGP 35(July36) 405-14. “Milton’s 
Homer” JEGP 38(1939) 229-32 (He used Basel vol. 1560-9 ed). 
Note Words Milton’s History Muscovia” Ren 
Studs Hon. Hardin Craig, Stanford 1941 also 
20:501-11. ‘Vicar JEGP 47(Oct48)—identifies 
person referred Areopagitica (Columbia ed. IV, 313) Sir 
Bryan M’s source Davanzati’s Scima d’Inghilterra. 

“Milton’s copy Gesner’s Heraclides, 1544” JEGP 47(1948) 
182-7—Lost since about 1863 (Sotheby, Ramblings), the signature 
contained this book unmistakeable; now Illinois. 
“Milton’s Private Library—An Additional 28(Jan49} 
72-7—Davanzati, Scisma, ed. 1638. 

Second (?) the ed. PL” Bib. Soc. Amer. 
Papers 43(1949)173-8—The unmistakably dated 1675. 

“Milton’s Nostro Suburbano’ JEGP 
Discusses alternate possibilities the Milton family’s possessing 
least suburban places one place Hammersmith; argues 
that the assumption M’s retirement Horton after Cambridge 
untenable. 

“The Education Literary Genius” Phi Delta Kappan 
Double Rhythm” JEGP infl. the 
metrical prosody other languages. 

“Milton’s [Index Poetarum Ed- 
ward Phillipps” JEGP “Milton’s Apologus its 
Mantuan Model” Mantuan verses from 
which Milton’s lines were directly adapted school exercise. 

“The Earliest (?) Printing Sir Thomas More’s Epigrams 
printed Antwerp apparently lost since 1682, now 

REVIEWS the following were published 
cite vol., year, the first page only): Whipple’s Martial 
the English Epigram 26(1927)598. Freund’s Die Idee der 
England Grossen Revolution (1929) 474. Studies 
Shakespeare, Milton Donne 28(1929)561. Milton Education, 
ed. Ainsworth Hartwell’s Lactantius Milton 29(1930) 
464. Tillyard’s Milton 30(1931)592. The Student’s Milton 
156. The Latin Poems John Milton Walter MacKellar 
REVIEWS THE COLUMBIA MILTON, 
Minor Poems 34)132; Eng. Prose Wks. 300; PL, 
Latin Prose Wks 38(1939)292; Index 
(1941) 146. Brunner’s Milton’s Personliche und Ideele Welt 
ihrer Beziehung zum Aristokratismus 33(1934)338. Clyde’s 
The Struggle for the Freedom the Press from Caxton Crom- 
well French’s Milton Chancery 40(1941) 145. 
Cawley’s Literary Craftsmanship 41(1942)547. Ross’s 
Milton’s Royalism Bush’s Eng. Lit the Earlier 17C 
Waldock’s its Critics 47(1948)203. Pope’s PR: the Tradition 
the Poem Clark’s John Milton Paul’s School 
Albert Eisenring’s Milton’s Doctrina Christiana; 
Historical Introd. Crit. Analysis 47(1948)309. Krouse’s 
Milton’s Samson the Christian Tradition Conklin’s 
Biblical Criticism Heresy Milton 49(1950)254. 
The Admonition Controversy French’s Life Records 
vol. 49(1950) 416-21. Cawley’s Milton the Literature 
Travel 51(1952)294. Danielson’s John Hart’s Wks 
(1956) 142. Schultz’ Milton Forbidden Knowledge 322. 
West’s Milton the Angels 55(1956) 323. Howell’s Logic Rhetoric 
England 56(1957)266. Also reviews Sister Mary Irma 
Paradise with Reference the Hexaemeral 
Background MLQ 7(1946)359; Hanford’s John Milton, Eng- 
lishman U.S. Quarterly List 6(1950)41 (pubd anon). 


(27)GILES FLETCHER, WALTON, MILTON, MARVELL, 
BURTON. Don Cameron Allen, ed. STUDIES HONOR 
BALDWIN. Urbana: Univ. Illinois Press 
This festschrift ranges from More Marvell its foci, th- 
articles being the 17C authors listed the keynote above. 
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Allan Holaday, “Giles Fletcher the Catholics” shows that 
the family’s antagonism Roman Catholicism was 
tempered Giles because felt that the struggle for Christian 
essentials opposition the new learning’s challenge faith, 
light, though murky, was not ignored. Baldwin 
analyzes THE LONDON PRODIGAL shrewdly and de- 
cides that Marston’s authorship scarcely conceivable; 
Dekker’s would acceptable were possible assign the 
play date near 1601. 

“Izaak Walton THE ARTE ANGLING, 1577” Marcus 
Goldman argues convincingly that Walton was indebted the 
recently discovered fishing book 1577 but that did not copy 
directly from it. Many the parallels may explained away, 
but the instructions regarding baits show real debt—possibly 
through some friend, youthful copying, the like. Walton had 
had copy hand would almost certainly have taken more 
from it—the fishing grace, for example. His failure acknowledge 
his source may well have been the result mere forgetfulness: 
does use the phrase “as one has wittily evidently 
did not remember, ever knew it, who wrote THE ARTE. 
may have been man named Ward. 

Three articles Milton. John Hankins shows the in- 
fluence Olaus Magnus’s EPITOME GENTIBUS SEPTEN- 
passages, providing descriptive material for the account Hell 
stimulating the poet’s imagination. Harry Robins debunks 
“The Unnecessary Shell Milton’s Orchard 1913 first 
put forward the idea outside shell surrounding the con- 
centric spheres Milton’s world: was protection against 
Chaos, support for the ladder and the causeway, locality for 
the Paradise Fools. 1923 Gilbert strengthened the thesis with 
analogues from Basil and Aquinas; but Robins quotes analyzes 
uhat they wrote show that they never say that the empyrean 
heaven they describe lies outside the primum mobile. finds su- 
perior analogue Origen (discovered McColley), but shows that 
Origen’s Limbo cannot identified with the crystalline sphere 
primum mobile for the simple reason that these additions scien- 
tific astronomy were not made for centuries. have found 
evidence that astronomers placed shell beyond the primum mobile 
that theologians placed shell beyond the 
makes sense without the notion sphere exterior the 
first mover: there neither room nor need for it. 


(28) COMUS AGONISTES? 


have the honor printing below the comments two 
eminent professors the recent New York performance 
COMUS; these were both written specially for SCN. 

Dr. WILLA EVANS Hunter College, famed for her 
scholarly works Henry Lawes, Jonson, Shakespeare, and Love- 
lace; account these publications given below. She reports 
follows: 

The Arne-Dalton arrangement Milton’s Comus was presented 
Town Hall, New York, October 1958; dress rehearsal open 
the public was held the previous evening Hunter College. 
The New York Times referred the entertainment “pallid 
but the Herald Tribune commended the actors, the singers, 
and the Choral Art and Little Orchestra Societies for providing 
this “curious, refreshing The Conductor was Thomas 
Scherman, the Director, Laurier Lister. 

20th century interpretation Arne’s 18th century 
score, the program afforded highly enjoyable evening. 
performance Milton’s Comus the entertainment was disap- 
pointment. Staged without pomp and feast and revelry, the pro- 
program resembled 18th century musicale more than the festive 
masque designed celebrate the inauguration the Lord Presi- 
dent Wales Ludlow Castle. Little the architectonic symbol 
and none the latent meaning Milton’s Comus filtered 
yet the audience appeared content. Ellis Rabb deserved the close 
attention paid the sensitive reading his lines. Max Adrian 
played both Comus and Thyrsis: Comus, the actor conveyed 
sufficiently sinister impression evil but little the fascination 
the reveler; Thyrsis, Adrian wore black robe and mask, 
and employed the voice Hamlet’s ghost. That bright aerial 
spirit dressed sky robes spun out Iris’ woof, whose song 
could “still the wild never made entry. His absence 
was sad omission. The spirit mirth, however, was persistently 
present, not only Laura Castellano’s genial impersonation 
Euphrosyne—a part borrowed from L’Allegro—but also the 
singing several interpolations more alien origin. And Laurel 
Hurley recreated the prepared for the fifteen-year-old Lady 
Alice Egerton with maturity understanding that under cir- 


cumstances seemed both appropriate and appealing. was not 
the performers’ fault that Dalton’s reconstruction the verse, 
Arne’s 18th century score, Herbage’s editing the Dalton-Arne 
text, and Lister’s re-editing the latter—left little that was 
Milton’s. Considering the wholesale disregard the original 
author’s meaning and purpose, reminded Miss 
recent observation and Themes Five Poems Milton, 
117) that significant element masque, the relationship 
between “abstraction and the cannot under- 
stood “other than historically.” 

Granted possibly, that all attempts awaken interest 
Comus should welcome, there are occasions, and the late per- 
formance Milton’s masque was one them, when Keat’s com- 
ment the sweetness unheard music reverberates with un- 
mitigated appeal. Masque music performed out dramatic 
context cannot make the impact for which the poet intended it. 
Equally disastrous disregard the author’s anticipation 
musical effectiveness the over-all well stanzaic structure. 
For example, Milton followed the practice contemporary libret- 
tists preparing five stanzas sung. The program for the 
recent performance Comus listed twenty-three. Their very multi- 
plicity obliterated the emphasis originally assigned the five, 
and consequently destroyed their significance. Milton’s lyrics, 
moreover, were intended set music simple 17th century 
ayres; the Dalton-Arne arrangement called for solos, duet, trio, 
and two choruses; for variety songs, ballads, and for recita- 
tive; the settings for the vocal parts were largely made 
elaborately ornamented passages polyphony, scored for orches- 
tral performance. Furthermore, Milton depended upon his col- 
laborator Henry Lawes span the words with just note and 
accent, not destroy the meter nor lift ideas out context 
for repetition his Midas-eared predecessors the 16th century 
polyphonists had done; and, must point out, did his 18th 
century successor, Dr. Arne. (In setting music “Sweet Echo,” 
for instance, Lawes did not attempt obtain echo effects 
repeating words, phrases refrains; Arne, the other hand, 
employed repetition infinitum.) But examination part 
the program the recent concert the quickest way for 
reader familiar with Milton’s text gain some idea the 
mutilation the poet’s plan for the music: “Musical Numbers, 
Part Overture; Song, Phoebus sinketh the West” 
Man); Song, “By dimpl’d brook” Woman); Duet, “From 
Tyrant Laws and Customs free” Man and Woman); Dance; 
Song, “Sweet Eccho” (The Song, swiftly minutes” 
Man); Song, “Fame’s (Euphrosyne); Song, 
“Would you taste the noontide air” Woman); 

the following extracts from the comments Professor 
WILLIAM STONE Dickinson College reveal, his interests range 
far beyond those revealed his Children’s Books England 
America the 17C (Columbia UP, 1955). writes follows: 

After years reading analyses Comus chiefly philo- 
sophical treatise major autobiographical essay mere 
poem, was delighted hear the work come least half alive 
musically the “dainty piece entertainment” that Wotton 
it. masque the piece came alive other way, 
nor was meant to. The performers were all adult professionals, 
the production lacked costuming, scenery, dancing, other spec- 
tacular effects, nobody tried act speak his lines 
create any illusion reality (even masque-like “reality”) 
except Max Adrian both First Spirit Comus, and Laurel 
Hurley The the performance was 
prettily melodic Arne’s music is, this was distinctly not Milton’s 
Comus. Arne’s music simply does not fit Milton’s text, for the 
obvious reason that Georgian music will not for elegant 
Caroline masque Comus. One might well try swallow 
couplets. Arne’s freshly charming agreeable music 
far removed from the intensity, variety, drama Milton’s 
poetry from the tone the masque general art form. 
But much might said against the much greater Purcell’s 
gorgeously wrought Ballet Suite for Comus, midway time be- 
tween Lawes and Arne. Nothing would fit Comus but Lawes’s 
lovely music close facsimile it. Granted, Arne was not 
writing music Milton’s text but Dalton’s adaptation it. 
Dalton added new characters, interpolated bits L’Allegro 
Penseroso, added songs his own writing. With Dalton’s 
typically 18C songs Arne’s music suits well that one them 
(“Preach not your musty Rules”) still sometimes heard 
the concert stage, though neither words nor music has 
the least affinity with the 1634 Milton-Lawes songs. The bland 
Dalton-Arne version, then, pleasant musically is, only super- 
ficially resembles the original masque presented Ludlow Castle, 
which included ritualistic homage noble idea dazzling 


poetry fit music, documentary analysis human behavior (more 
than can expected masque), sometimes delicate some- 
times gusty scenic display, probably audience participation. 

The real trouble with the Oct. 1958 performance was that 
the Little Orchestra Society apparently wanted only the 
Arne music, but with the set vocal instrumental pieces tied to- 
gether some thread story. Probably would have been 
least distracting simply have used narrator between musical 
numbers, since performer except Max Adrian was apparently 
engaged because acting ability. But the presentation actualiy 
included some narration, some non-dramatic speaking lines 
members the cast, some drama (as between Comus The 
Lady). The result was distressing mixture forms that gave 
the whole curious shapelessness. Even those who attended the 
performance chiefly hear Arne’s music, though generally en- 
chanted its exquisitely rendered sweetness, seemed disturbed 
both the amorphous verbal environment the music was set 
the vioient contrast between the acting Max Adrian the 
operatic non-acting the other members the cast. 

This was billed “the first American performance”; perhaps 
there should have been added “of the 1951 Musica Britannica 
text score.” quick check Odell’s Annals shows Comus first 
given the stage 1773 (no doubt earlier oftener more 
cultivated Philadelphia) one form other alive 
through the 19C. Our gratitude the Little Orchestra Society 
must large, notwithstanding all, for reminding two packed 
houses that Comus was originally written presented en- 
tertainment for stressing the very marked aristocratic-intellec- 
tual quality that entertainment. 


(29) LIST WORKS THE 17C WILLA McCLUNG 
EVANS, HUNTER COLLEGE 


(i) Henry Lawes: Musician and Friend Poets. N.Y.: Modern 
Language Association, 1941, 266p:—This brilliant study Lawes’ 
life, music, associations centers the significance his con- 
tribution service his friends, the poets, especially teaching 
music complement words their sense rather than butchering 
both. The book has been major influence the rehabilitation 
17C music the recent tardy recognition that its merits are 
least equal those compositions 18th 19th century 
musicians. Her analysis the genesis production Comus 
what known concerning its publication remains the de- 
finitive study. 

(ii) Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music. Lancaster, Pa.: Lan- 
caster Press, Inc., 1929, Miss Evans’ Columbia 
dissertation. out print, the fact that commands 
terrifying price when copy turns the secondhand market 
suggests both its importance and the advisability reprint. 
There are three main divisions: Song-Forms; Songs the Plays; 
Songs the Masques. Under these headings there are par- 
ticular treatments such topics the general problems song 
writing, the technical devices song writers, problems masque 
construction, opening songs, and closing songs. Dr. Evans con- 
cludes that although Jonson’s guiding principle song-writing 
was his sense dramatic value, the success each song 
upon its lyrical form. the masque was supreme because 
his power over both the lyrical dramatic forms—though 
Milton may exception. Generous attention given Cam- 
pion, Peele, Webster, Chapman, Davenant, Carew, Shirley, 
Townsend; Jonson avoided their extremes. More than all them 
conferred prestige the song-form. 

poem which begins “Still Amathea thou art fayre” here printed 
from Lawes’ tentatively assigned Lovelace; ap- 
pears sequel his lyric “Amarantha sweet and Fayre.” 

“Tormenting MLQ 9(Mar48)11-16:—The story told 
anonymous lyric, here attributed Lovelace, beginning 
sick,” continued Lovelace’s “To Ellinda.” The nature the 
relationship analyzed. 

“Richard Lovelace’s ‘Mock-Song’ (Oct45)317-28:—Ex- 
amination newly-discovered early version the song shows 
that Lovelace was careful craftsman who did take pains re- 
vise his work. Comparison the two versions illuminates the 
meaning. 

“Lovelace’s Concept Prison Life The Vintage the 
Dungeon” 21(Jan47)62-68:—The song was probably uncon- 
nected with Lovelace’s incarceration the Gatehouse; seems 
have been composed for use Cartwright’s The Royall Slave, 
1636. 

“An Early Lovelace Text” PMLA 60(Jun45)382-5:—An early 
singing version (before Sept. 1645) “When thy faire shape 
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did sweare” found NYPL’s Gamble collection songs. 
shows the care taken Lovelace revising. 

“Lawes’ Lovelace’s Loose Saraband” PMLA 
764-7:—Discovery the Lawes’ setting reveals interesting va- 
riants. 

“To Splendora” PMLA Cart- 
wright poems Bodleian Mss prints them. 

“The Rose: Song Wilson Lovelace,” MLQ 7(Sept46) 
269-78:—Discovery W’s musical setting for L’s ode reveais 
text variants other evidences the poet’s craftsmanship. 

“Henry Lawes Charles Cotton” PMLA 
Discovery, reproduction, analysis L’s music for C’s The Pic- 
ture. 

“Pure Ambrosial Weeds” Christmas Book from the Depart- 
ment English, Hunter College (Dec. 1937), pp. 85-88:—Traces 
Lawes’ use sky-colored taffeta robe, seeded with stars, 
his parts one the Constellations, Sphere, 
etc. masques Shirley, Carew, Jonson. Lawes wore again 
Comus: Milton made “these pure Ambrosial weeds” immortal, 
symbol unseen world. 

hitherto unprinted Hobson song from NYPL Mss presents 
the carrier new role, that mock hero comic musical 
entertainment. reveals the sort amusement Milton’s con- 
temporaries indulged in. The fact that Wilson Hilton conferred 
distinction all Hobson verse setting music some helps 
explain how Milton printed reprinted his lines the carrier’s 
death. 

“Lawes’ Version Shakespeare’s Sonnet PMLA 
which retains lines intact, alters adds two couplets form 
six-line stanzas. Lawes probably asked for these changes that 
the lines could more easily set music. 

“Shakespeare’s ‘Harke Harke PMLA 
95-101:—The earliest known musical setting for the lyric sug- 
gests new aspects the dramatist’s craft, contributes in- 
teresting variant the song-text. 


DRAMA AND THEATRE 


(20) NEW VIEW CONGREVE’S WAY THE 
WORLD Paul Miriam Mueschke. Ann Arbor: Univ. 
Michigan Press 1958, 85p, $3. Reviewed HENRY TEN EYCK 
The Way the World properly emphasizes the basic plot the 
piay, the failure two adulterers obtain legacies, accordance 
with the two quotations from Horace the title page. There can 
question that Fainall and Mrs. Marwood are adulterers 
and that they are punished their failure secure the legacies. 
far the comedy essentially moral, Congreve wished 
seem the surface, counteract the attack made Jeremy 
Collier his earlier work. 

However, the play its entirety not moral Collier 
and the Mueschkes would like be. “The progressive degen- 
eration one pair adulterers” granted, but “the pro- 
gressive regeneration another pair adulterers” open 
serious question. the first place, Mirabell and Mrs. Fainall are 
not technically adulterers all: their extra-marital love affair oc- 
curred before the beginning the play time when neither 
them was married. Mrs. Fainall has paid for her 
making mariage covenance with false and designing 
but Mirabell has escaped scot-free from his amorous es- 
capade. fact rewards and punishments are considered, 
rewarded the end the play the hand and fortune 
the charming Millamant, whose fascination may very well have 
been the reason for his breaking off his relationship with Mrs. 

The Mueschkes’ “new view” the play necessitates their un- 
derestimating the importance its brightest ornament. Their 
monograph might have been subtitled: The Way the World 
with the character Millamant left out. true that Millamant 
does not have large part the play quantitively, but her in- 
fluence pervades the entire structure this prose poem. She 
mentioned the very beginning it, and shortly thereafter 
Mirabell admits speech muted rapture, like her with all 
her faults, nay, like her for her faults.” see her action not 
only with Mirabell but with every other important character 
the play except Fainall, whom she stands direct antithesis. 
Her scene with the jealous Mrs. Marwood notable one, and 
her friendship with Mrs. Fainall important motivating her 
final Mirabell. 

the famous “proviso scene,” the wit Mirabell is, the 


Mueschkes point out, “predominantly judicious,” but Millamant 
has been before them with her devastating epithet “sententious 
Mirabell!” worth noting that although Millamant says she 
“may degrees dwindle into Mirabell fears that may 
“be measure enlarged into that is, that 
may have accept too many responsibilities the head 
family. natural that his provisos should more serious than 
Millamant’s and that, like hers, they should directed toward 
successful marriage for them both; may provide the 
she the necessary for happy 

The Mueschkes describe Millamant’s contribution the ai- 
liance “fancy” rather than and they seem 
somewhat deficient the latter quality. hardly necessary 
the difference between Truewit and Witwoud they 
do. Congreve has anticipated them making the distinction for 
“hasty judges” and delineating the supreme example 
Witwoud the character that name. Mirabell undoubtedly 
but what would the Mueschkes Professor 
comments that Fainall “has the marks Truewit, 
especially his distinction speech” and that Millamant 
more subtle and profounder creation than any other female 
wit Mirabell cleverer and more kindly than 
Fainall, but neither clever nor honest Millamant. 
knows bitter experience her follies affectations, bué 
has not her his with Mrs. Fainall and, 
perhaps not too unselfishly, will the end all that can 
the reunion his cast mistress and her worthless hus- 
whom has originally married her and whom 
she now must love less than ever. Lhere may more than littie 
dramatic Mirabell’s concluaing lines the play, which 
the Mueschkes take face value and find extremely 
cant warning against The Way the 
World not profound comedy, but the same 
token gayer and more entertaining. 

(31) Congreve, 7HE WAY THE WORLD, ed. 
Vincent Hopper and Gerald Lahey, with note the staging 
George Hersey illustrations Fritz Kredel. Great Neck, 
N.Y.: barron’s Educational Series, 1958, 65¢ 
This most text for schools colleges for the gen- 
eral reader product the teamwork professors New 
York University and Bucknell University. First there ju- 
dicious, clear, and interesting account Congreve; then meaty 
essay the play; then succinct description its 18C staging. 
The complete play follows large type with discreet notes below 
the text explain what needs explanation for undergraduates. 
Oddly enough, statement when the play was printed 
what the basis the text discoverable. The illustrations 
sparklingly catch convey the spirit the play. 

(32) new annual from Nottingham University, RENAIS- 
SANCE MODERN STUDIES, ed. Pinto (Nottingham: 
Sisson Parker for the University, 1957, 12s6d, contains sound 
discussion “The Tragedies THOMAS MIDDLETON tie 
Decadence the Drama” Hibbard; also letters re- 
lated coalmining from the early 17C. 

(33) ALL THE KING’S LADIES: ACTRESSES THE 
RESTORATION John Harold Wilson. Univ. Chicago Press 
1958, 216p, $3.95:—Though decked gaudy jacket red binding 
couched language appealing the layman’s ear, this ac- 
count actresses who began their stage careers between 1660 
State University. These theatrical pioneers—despite the 
they were not ladies—strongly affected the development Res- 
toration drama: their charms attracted the attendance those 
who otherwise would not have come the theatre: “From the 
box-office point view there can doubt that the substitution 
women for boys was master stroke. Even after the first novelty 
had worn off, the women continued attract spectators their 
acting skills, their beauty, the often daring display their 
persons, especially their demireputations.” The writing 
plays was inevitably conditioned the characteristics those 
who were act the feminine roles, the impudence Gwyn, the 
tragic intensity Marshall, the romantic charm Boutel; and 
actresses went beyond the roles written for boys set their own 
tradition acting: thus the gay couple evolved. One reason for the 
adaptations old plays was fit them the demands the 
newcomers: new roles were added when Shadwell rewrote TIMON 
D’Urfey added new women Fletcher’s Amazons. Davenant 
greatly increased Lady Macduff’s role; and Tate enlarged Cor- 
delia’s. But was the effect good? Probably not: Shakespeare’s 
women were creations teeming imagination; his interpreters 
female roles were ephemeral impersonal, the word was 
more important than the speaker. Restoration playwrights had 


write not just for actresses hut for specific Ann Nell, 
limiting roles their abilities, types, personal reputations. 

Such are some the points made this perceptive study 
these women, their types, origins, working conditions, behavior, 
effect. Wilson gathers what known about these actresses 
rounds off with index, references, appendix records often 
cited, huge biographical appendix which gives, alphabetical 
order, generous accounts the lives theatrical careers about 
actresses. What wonderful names they had! Mrs. Ariell, Peg 
Frier, Betty Mackarel, Margaret Rutter, Susanna Uphill, Mrs. 
Verjuice! 

DRAMATIC PROVIDENCE MACBETH: STUDY 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC THEME HUMANITY 
GRACE, Elliott. Princeton Univ. Press, 1958, 234p, $5. 
Reviewed RUTH MOHL, Brooklyn Elliott, Fol- 
ger Professor English, Emeritus, Amherst College, brings 
his interpretation Macbeth maturity and breadth judg- 
ment that not always found studies Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes. Unlike those who, “influenced the comparatively recent 
discovery Christianity Shakespeare,” find Shakespeare’s 
tragedies pictures human souls their way hell, Elliott 
prefers leave their fate Heaven, whose ever-present Grace 
makes possible for them turn remorse into repentance even 
the last breath life. The title this book was chosen 
stress the dramatic power and suspense inherent the possibility 
Macbeth’s repentance from the time our realization his 
guilty conscience the opening the play his final desperate 
encounter with Macduff. 

The author’s brief Preface “On Shakespeare and Grace” and 
his thirty-two-page Introduction “On Macbeth the Apex 
Shakespearean Tragedy” present the central ideas which form 
the basis the rest the book, consisting line-by-line in- 
terpretation the play found the First Folio. This line- 
by-line interpretation, though times records long-familiar 
facts about the play and seems repeat unnecessarily, corrects 
number misconceptions and provides the most vivid picture 
the suffering this tragic hero that have seen any 
criticism. 

After considerable emphasis the past the necessity for 
keeping mind the fact that Shakespeare wrote for the stage, 
reassuring have Professor Elliott’s stress the importance 
the reader’s interpretation. the plays constantly finds 
“subtle effects which stage-performance cannot well (if all) 
convey.” evidence his Shakespeare wrote for the 
reader well for the stage, the author cites Heminge’s and 
Condell’s address “To the great Variety Readers,” urging 
them “Reade him againe, and order under- 
stand him and guide others such understanding. 

One such subtle effect found Shakespeare’s por- 
trayal human beings torn between “right volition and wrong 
desire.” And the more saw that dramatic conflict, the more 
(like Spenser and Milton) was fascinated the way which 
human goodness grace was mysteriously reinforced the 
divine Grace Nature, working through human natural in- 
struments and influences. the character were able turn from 
wrong desire the right, The Winter’s Tale The Tempest, 
comedy would result. never turned from remorse humility 
and repentance, his fate, like Macbeth’s, was tragic. 

Macbeth shown, throughout the play, suffering re- 
morse. not, therefore, the “utter and detestable villain” 
that many theater-goer and many student Shakespeare 
think they see. Elliott’s careful analysis the play shows con- 
vincingly how Macbeth’s very humanity makes him capable 
such suffering. strange and inhuman monster, but rather 
typical human being, who nature full the “milk 
human-kindness” and who strives repeatedly assure himself 
his humanness. His fall comes result his pride, which 
“shackles him what is” and makes impossible for him 
give his feelings remorse and know the relief 
forgiveness, made possible through divine Grace. Whatever carthar- 
sis feel the end part due the fact that “Macbeth 
has least the grace not claim for his doings any tinge 
Grace.” 

Many reader Macbeth, long accustomed crediting the 
beginning Macbeth’s downfall Lady Macbeth, will perhaps 
find difficult accept some the kind things Professor 
says her (especially pages 30-31, 52-55, 117, 133, 187, 205, 
230). Her selfless love Macbeth and his complete acceptance 
her “bewitchment” the murder Duncan are stressed 
her defense—a pleasant change from the customary equating 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth evil. 

Perhaps the most valuable contributions made this study 


x 


are its pointing out much the lines that often overlooked 
and its new insight into the character Macbeth. “The modern 
period, supreme natural science, has been comparatively super- 
ficial its insights into human nature,” says Professor Elliott. 
“The Renaissance, naive (though seminal) the field 
science, was supreme its grasp human nature.” re- 
assuring, therefore, find here desire return, and return, 
some the important insights the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. 

(35) MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM and THE TRAGE- 
JULIUS CAESAR, ed. Louis Wright Virginia 
LaMar (35¢ each) have been added the Folger Library General 
Reader’s Shakespeare Series published Pocket Books. Both are 
delightfully illustrated. 

(36) THE CLASSIC THEATRE, vol. SIX ITALIAN 
ed. Erie Bentley. Doubleday Anchor Books. 385p, 
None these plays belongs the 17C, but the new translations 
Machiavell’s THE MANDRAKE Angelo RUZ- 
ZANTE RETURNS FROM THE WARS (Il Reduce) deserve men- 
tion here because their influence the development 17C 
drama. 


PROSE LITERATURE 


DANIEL DEFOE: CITIZEN THE MODERN 
WORLD John Robert Moore. Univ. Chicago Press 
424p. $7.50:—Born the year the Restoration, Defoe later 
life used memories what saw the Great Fire and Plague. 
Thus not only lived more years the 17C than the 18th 
but also passed more years intelligent observer the earlier 
than the later century: short, deserves review SCN. 

Few biographies demand much author: must 
consider some 545 works Defoe, follow that ubiquitary through 
multitudinous voyages, give the lie falsehoods (e.g. that Defoe 
had mistress Tilbury), take almost all knowledge his 
province. The biographer must not ignore the more civet 
that his hero owned 1692, his poetic meditations, his por- 
trayals the city London—rivalled only Dickens, his 
Presbyterianism (despite High Anglican marriage service), 
his close acquaintance with William III loyalty him before 
after his death. Moore treats all these and thousands other 
aspects complex career. clears away the clutter mis- 
representations discovers Defoe “an inner consistency 
purpose, together with sacrifice personal advantages, which 
perhaps prominent journalist public man could rival today.” 

particular interest students the 17C are the account 
nonconformist higher education conducted English con- 
ducive Defoe’s clarity and simplicity expression; his insis- 
tence Puritan that art must serve mankind, the loving 
success his marriage, the way which brought travel and 
topography home men’s business and bosoms and which 
saw national concerns with the eye social historian, 
the fact that only Defoe’s letters were written Sunday. 
And there rather amazing Miltonic reference quotation 
from Dr. Bates: ‘Who can read Virgil, Horace, Milton, 
Waller, and Rochester, without touching the strings his soul, 
and finding unison the most charming influence there?’ 

What miracle is, this book! Moore puts many bracelet 
interesting detail comment about the bones which 
reduces the mass information which has assimilated. 
writes well and faithfully, with balance and perspective, with 
unfailing ease and clarity. 

(44) THE BIBLE ENGLISH 1525-1611, Craig 
Thompson (Folger Booklets Tudor Stuart Civilization). 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 1958, 38p:—This pamphlet for non- 
specialists succinctly surveys the Bible English from the Anglo- 
Saxons the Revised Standard Version, paying judicious attention 
style particular. well-selected list suggested readings 
added. The pages reproductions title pages and other 
pages outstanding feature. 

(45) SIR THOMAS URQUHART RABELAIS Roe 
(The Taylorian Lecture 1957). New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1957, 23p Urquhart’s works life raise 
the problem how was that demure puritanical writer 
harnessed himself translating Rabelais. The inspiration came 
not from Rabelais but from Mare Maillet’s EPIGRAMES: 
Urquhart apparently was fascinated handling the 
seamier side; also rifled Cotgrave’s Dictionary. 


HISTORY, edited JOHN RULE, Ohio State University 


(46) CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS INDUSTRIAL CIVIL- 
IZATION John Nef. N.Y.: Cambridge Univ. Press, 


164p, $3.75. Reviewed JOHN RULE, Ohio State University: 
distinguished lectures have far been delivered Bel- 
fast University published under the auspices the Wiles 
Trust: they are Herbert Butterfield’s Man His Past, John 
Nef’s Cultural Foundations Industrial Civilization, Sir George 
Clark’s War Society the 17th Century (reviewed this is- 
sue). This enviable beginning. 

The second these lectures, John Nef’s Cultural Foundations, 
brilliant piece historical writing: mature its scholar- 
ship, wise its judgments, graceful its prose; indeed, one 
day may ranked with Merriman’s Six Contemporaneous 
Revolutions and Sir George Clark’s Seventeenth Century 
pioneer work the field 17C history. 

Nef begins his book with discussion the late 16th and 
early 17th century industrial revolution—a revolution made famous 
Nef himself. Then passes from industrialism the mathe- 
matical renaissance the same period. Nef observes—and 
Whitehead observed before him—it was the emergence mathe- 
matics that gave man the key scientific problems left unsolved 
since Aristotle’s day. Descartes, Desargues, Fermat, Roberval, 
and Pascal all contributed this 17C mathematical renaissance 
which was have such great impact Newton and the En- 
lightenment. 

Nef’s main thesis, however, concerned not much witli 
industrial revolutions mathematical renaissance with 
the Christian religion. says “the great inventive achievement” 
Christianity the period 1570 1660 the fusion the 
missionary zeal with the cult humanity and charity. The task 
caring for the sick and poor was carried the 17C such 
men Sales and Vincent Paul, who gave spiritual 
inspiration Europe exhausted religious wars. Nef sees 
these men, and the radical sects such Quakerism and 
Unitarianism, the spiritual power behind the 17C cultural revolu- 
tion. Professor Nef this revolution marks the historical moment 
which man gained his knowledge the infinite universe and 
last saw himself only speck God’s immense macrocosm; 
yet this same period man gained greater spiritual dignity 
and more charitable view his fellow man. 

(47) fictional reconstruction. POCAHON- 
TAS THE NONPARELL VIRGINIA has just appeared 
(1958) Anchor Books for 95¢. has proven appeal for those 
who like catch the flavor the 17C fictional guise based 
sound research. 

(48) WAR SOCIETY THE Sir George Clark, 
N.Y.: Cambridge Univer. Press, 1958, 157p, $3.50. Reviewed 
JOHN RULE, Ohio State Univ.:—Sir George Clark’s essays 
“War Society” have much the brilliance and insight that 
characterized his earlier work The Seventeenth Century. The 
reader, however, may disappointed find that Sir George 
has not attempted “to offer finished study,” but has instead 
submitted “number disconnected queries.” The most interest- 
ing these queries appears Chapter III under the title “War 
Collision Societies.” Sir George asserts that the religious, 
political, and economic motives which underlay most 17C wars 
were confused the minds European statesmen that even 
late 1715 these war aims could not separated into neat 
categories. dismisses wholly fallacious the mercantilist 
theory that the late 17C wars were fought solely for 
gain. fact, Sir George goes even further his attack mer- 
saying that “the idea mercantilism was summary 
the programmes some persons some places rather than 

system principles underlying the facts the whole era.” 
His remarks serve the work Eli Heckscher and 
Heckscher’s contention that mercantilism represented unifying 
principle upon which most 17C statesmen were agreed. 

Another interesting essay this collection concerns “War 
the European Community.” the end the 17C international 
lawyers and humanitarian crusaders alike had spoken out vigor- 
ously against the ruthless and inhumane practices that accom- 
panied that century’s great world wars. Authors like Hugo Grotius 
wrote works the general topic “War and Peace;” others 
compiled tomes the Corpus juris militaris (1665), and armis 
(1698). The 17th was indeed century which “inter- 
national relations all kinds became more orderly” and warfare 
less chaotic. 

The interested reader will find that Sir George has lived 
his promise presenting programme for further study.” Let 
hope that the near future the author himself will find time 
elaborate the themes has brilliantly outlined. 

(49) RISE THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE COMMONS 1603-1629 William 
Mitchell, Columbia Univ. Press, 1957, 209p, $4.50. Reviewed 


JOHN RULE, Ohio State Univ.:—Professor study 
the Revolutionary party the early Stuart House Commons 
footnote the earlier works Wallace Notestein and David 
Harris Willson. findings, buttressed impressive 
array statistical evidence, support the Notestein-Willson 
that Parliamentary opposition the early Stuarts found voice 
the committee meetings the House Commons. was James 
ineptitude that allowed the Commons stray the narrow pati: 
which had been carefully defined Elizabeth’s time the 
Privy Councillors, was James’ abdication authority that 
literally forced the Commons seize the initiative the early 
1620’s. Charles I’s arrogant disdain the Commons the late 
further alienated the Commons. Professor Mitchell follows 
this struggle with the statistician’s eye, adding crucial moments 
lists committeemen and speakers who were most active 
opposition the crown; the end book also appends for 
the interested reader lists “Patronage the Parliament 
and “Membership the Parliament 1614, with Notes 
Patronage, Experience, and Royal Displeasure.” pity that 
Professor Mitchell did not extend these lists include the 
bership the 1620 Parliaments. for the troublesome terni 
“party,” Professor Mitchell never gives clear definition. 
apparently believes that group men led Coke, Eliot, Selden, 
and Pym—to name but few—did form the hard core oppo- 
sition the crown, but did they constitute what 
even more important, did they constitute Puritan party? 
Professor Mitchell believes they did. His reader may demand 
more proof. 

Neale, Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957, 423p, $1.25:— 
Sir John’s biography Queen Elizabeth has long been recog- 
nized classic its field. won the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize Biography when first 1954. Since then 
has been listed most bibliographies the “most readable 
the scholarly accounts Queen Elizabeth’s life.” Its appearance 
paper-bound edition will news for those teachers 
search accurate, readable, and inexpensive outside reading 
for their students. 

(51) RELIGION POLITICS 1559-1642 Barker. 
London: Historical Association, 1957, 12p, pamphlet, 
the second the series “Aids for summarizes with 
admirable brevity the current historical interpretations such 
topics “The Settlement,” “Armin- 
“Church and State under Charles “The Failure 
Charles I’s System,” and the “Influence Puritanism.” Mr. Barker 
also includes some helpful bibliographical references. 

(52) SECOND JACOBEAN JOURNAL: BEING REC- 
ORD THOSE THINGS MOST TALKED DURING THE 
YEARS 1607 1610 Harrison. Univ. Michigan Press, 
1958, $5.50, 288p:—This worthy fascinating addition 
the series which began 1928 resulted Elizabethan the 
first Jacobean journals—day-by-day recreations the Elizabethan 
world picture was, based its own records. There some 
rephrasing, some condensing, but the temper the age its 
style are preserved. The sources carefully stated the notes 
suggest the rich variety the contents—Bodley’s letters, state 
papers, Lancaster’s voyages, Pett’s autobiography, Shirley’s ac- 
the Turks, Wilbraham’s journal, etc. 

Since sufficient say that the recognized quality the 
earlier journals maintained, review may dwell few par- 
ticularities. For example, though recognizing that Gertrude’s ac- 
count Ophelia’s death obviously ingenious fiction pro- 
pounded distract Laertes, have often wondered she could 
have floated; here the answer: the Western floods Janu- 
ary 1607, boy “was kept swimming the space two hours 
reason that his long coats lay spread upon the top the 
waters.” Later the same month Sir Christopher Piggott opposed 
union with the Scots: was astonished “that any ear could 
lent for joining good and fertile country one poor and barren, 
and manner disgraced nature.” Sir Thomas Shirley showed 
the same realistic selfishness when urged the King admit 
Jews inhabit Ireland: they would bring their wealth from 
abroad; they could heavily taxed; money could borrowed 
from them; “daily occasions will offered make greater com- 
modities out them one the King has hold their persons 
and goods.” 


Each page headed with subject-key, enticement dip 
below; e.g. wife eater Jamestown,” “Contantinople Burnt,” 
“Military Manners,” “Verses about Puritans,” “The Fugitive 
Irish Earls.” full index open sesame scholarship based 
this varied fare. 


PHILOSOPHY THE HISTORY IDEAS 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY HOBBES: HIS 
THEORY OBLIGATION, Howard Warrender. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1957, 346p:—Warrender attributes Hobbes 
theory that, independent the fiat the civil soverign, man 
has persistent moral obligation obey natural law; that there 
single consistent theory the works Hobbes which con- 
nects the duties man, considered apart from civil society, with 
those the citizen; that even the State Nature men have 
moral obligations. 

Since such view Hobbes’ theory the rights and duties 
the individual man and citizen not one which will 
find ready acceptance among scholars, the chief value the book 
that forces the reader clear his mind prejudices con- 
ventional approaches Hobbes, make attempt see his 
thought really is. Certainly the book clears away good 
deal nonsense: for example, there the mistake confusing 
physical power and the physical instrumentalities politica! 
power—a confusion which Hobbes does not make: man holds 
club over the head another, “his political power not the 
club nor the strength the arm that wields it,...His power 
resides the fear the patient; and the patient does not 
fear death injury, has political power over him. There 
sense, therefore, which all political power, however derived, 
based upon the choice and consent the patient, that the 
source that power always his own will. virtue 
this consideration that Hobbes able maintain that all forms 
government are ultimately Warrender also reminds 
his readers that Hobbes’ sovereign appallingly weak: has 
modicum physical power person group; may able 
exercise some political power through the devotion fear 
which can inspire, “But the power men substantially 
equal, and device necessary create the preponderance 
power necessary for the control political society.” The es- 
sential problem able command obedience, not 
able dispose physical resources. Hobbes’ view that political 
society can established and sustained only there are certain 
number men who are generally prepared their duty quite 
apart from the coercion human sanctions. Power (other than 
that God) “never itself constitutes the ac- 
quisition authority derives not from the power the rebel, 
nor from his victory, but from the covenant submission made 
the subject, authority which extends only over those 
who have made such covenant. There is, therefore, difference 
between might and right, according Hobbes: his theory 
political society based theory duty the natural-law 
tradition.” Such, least, Warrender’s contention. 


(54) THE PHILOSOPHY SPINOZA Harry Austryn 
Wolfson. vols. one. N.Y.: Meridian Books MG16 (paper), 
1958 (repr. from the Harvard U.P. ed. 1934), $1.95:—Philos- 
ophy, like literature, suffers from misguided group amongst 
its “new” critics. Wolfson writes chiefly apply sound critico- 
historical method Spinoza’s philosophy but incidentally 
annihilate these misguided ones. “The fact is,” writes, “what 
often called subjective interpretation philosophy nothing 
but the explanation text terms haphazard knowledge 
that one happens possess, just what called popularizatior 
means nothing but the explanation text terms the ig- 
norance supposed possessed the readers for whom 
intended.” Wolfson sets out determine the method 
historical criticism what the philosopher meant what said, 
how came say what said, and why said the manner 
which happened say it. this end, Wolfson distinguishes 
the explicit Spinoza, who reasons according the rigid method 
the geometer, from the implicit Spinoza who lurks behind his 
writings with mind full traditional philosophic lore thinking 
along the logical paths medieval reasoning. The one the 
first the moderns; the other, the last the medievals. 
result this method, the ETHICS Spinoza’s entire philosophy 
emerge logical, systematic, unified. The book most wel- 
come addition the paperbacks. Ralph Roeder’s THE MAN 
THE RENAISSANCE: FOUR LAWGIVERS, SAVONA- 
ROLA, MACHIAVELLI, CASTIGLIONE, ARETINO, also 
lished Meridian Books for $1.95, eminently readable, and valu- 
able students the 17C background. 

Because the importance Neo-Stoicism the 17C, 
worth noting here another 1958 publication, THE STOIC PHIL- 
OSOPHY SENECA: ESSAYS LETTERS SENECA, 
Introd., Moses Haddas. Doubleday Anchor Books 148, 
261p, 95¢ (paper). 

(55) JOHN EACHARD, Hobb’s State Nature Considered 


Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy, ed. Peter Ure. 
Liverpool Univ. Press (75 Bedford St. S., Liverpool 7), 1958, 
132p (paper), 7s6d (English Reprint Series 
robustious dialogues are doubly important—as attacks Hobbes 
examples style from man whose attack 
false pulpit eloquence has won him repute among scholars. Dryden 
compared the dialogues those Fontenelle Swift was 
certainly influenced them; but since the 18C the 1950’s, 
these racy, bantering attacks Hobbes have received too little 
attention. Ure here provides the first the dialogues (1672) 
careful edition with introduction, commentary notes, appended 
letters. hoped that edition the second dialogue 
will follow. 

The attack centers Hobbes’ malicious aspersions 
nature: “he unwilling suffer such word MAN still 
remain amongst writes Eachard. [Swift probably took his 
cue from this statement ridiculed Gulliver for identifying men 
with Yahoos men allegedly Hobbesian state nature.] 
Eachard therefore sets out show “that those that are wicked 
and unrighteous are not such REASON, any advise 
HUMANE NATURE, but onely because they have mind 
so.” Hobbes’ writings are “so fond and extravagant” with their 
“affected garbs speech,...starch’d Mathematical method,” and 
“counterfeit appearances” that Eachard loth give them 
“solemn and serious therefore resorts the 
dialogue form banter, drolling, raillery. Ure his intro- 
duction brilliantly analyzes this controversial technique. For 
example, chief trick render back his opponent 
comically diminished literalized version 
can...show Hobbes reacting with helpless indignation these 
travesties, can trap him making him exclaim the wicked- 
ness folly the ideas represented and then demonstrate that 
they are his own. For Eachard, put some the Hobbesian 
concepts the test imaginative actualization render 
them laughable and gain his victory.” 

style, the dialogue well the way toward 
drama. Particularly delicious the advice the imaginary up- 
populated island which four “upright gents” who have never 
seen each other before are “rained.” “Must they needs set 
their tails and fall a-snarling?” asks Timotheus. Will they not, 
unmotivated fear, behave sensibly and cooperate? But Philautus 
insists that from the moment landing they are war. short, 
Eachard reduces Hobbes’ fine writing and debating skill the 
absurdities implicit his alleged notions. Both for the clarification 
Hobbesian ideas the problems arising from them for the 
vitality the style, this dialogue was well worth reprinting. 


NEO-LATIN NEWS 


Vol. Nos. Jointly with SCN, $1.50 year; for years, 
payable Max PATRICK, English Department, New York 
University, New York N.Y. 


Edited PAUL BLACKFORD, Pauw, LAWRENCE 
RYAN, Stanford. Associate Editors: Philip Damon, Ohio State, 
James Naiden, Lakeside School, Seattle, Richard Schoeck, 
Notre Dame, Max Patrick, New York. 


(18) AIDS NEO-LATIN RESEARCH. The rising interest 
modern Latin studies makes even more urgent than before 
the compiling distribution the near future handy ref- 
erence list “Aids Neo-Latin Research.” glance items 
22, 23, 24, below will afford evidence the number 
dissertations being written the field Neo-Latin humanism 
literature. Since the trend toward such subjects likely 
continue, graduate students their advisers would among the 
first find useful such list helps their studies. list 
kind was proposed some time ago N-LN has come 
for discussion several MLA meetings the Conferences 
Desiderata for Modern Latin Studies. Now the editors N-LN 
have begun gather materials for such list earnest here- 
with make appeal their colleagues everywhere supply 
them with items (full bibliographical data desired) which ought 
included. Into the list should certainly items the 
following kinds: major scholarly studies Neo-Latin literature, 
e.g. Bradner’s Musae Anglicanae; important critical editions 
texts Neo-Latin authors (such those published the Scuola 
Normale Superiore Pisa the Yugoslavian National Acad- 
emy); bibliographies of, including number of, writings 


modern Latin; critical, textual, biographical studies signifi- 
cant individual authors; names periodicals which devote con- 
siderable space Neo-Latin materials; important catalogues 
containing works modern Latin; outstanding 
anthologies, such the various Deliciae Poetarum (Hungarorum, 
Italorum, Scotorum, etc.); general studies Latin scholarship 
and humanism such the relevant chapters Sandys. The edi- 
tors will welcome all suggestions; one who does submit titles 
should leave out item because seems too obvious 
have been missed. Duplication is, after all, less worrisome the 
compiler than the dread omission. Those who have titles 
suggest are asked send them, preferably cards, either 
Prof. Ryan, English Dept., Stanford, Calif., Prof. Black- 
ford, English Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind—LVR 

(19) PETRARCH. Marino Casali “Imitazione ispirazione nei 
Salmi Penitenziali del Humanitas (Brescia 13(May58) 
many verse imitations and paraphrases Scrip- 
ture the Middle Ages and P’s handling the seven 
Penitential Psalms Latin shows his originality even dealing 
with commonplace subjects models. his version these 
psalms, based the Vulgate text, manages convey effectively, 
without doing violence the tone the original, not only the 
psalmist’s feeling penitence, but times his own personal 
sense contrition. some the shorter psalms, follows the 
Vulgate without much change. the 1st, however, has dealt 
freely with his model has created out original poem. 
the 2nd, 4th, especially the 7th, without departing too far 
from the scriptural materials, has infused his own poetic spirit 
into the imitation. P’s version the Penitential Psalms suggests, 
moreover, that the Bible was important source literary in- 
spiration for the great proto-humanist—LVR 

(20) MANUSCRIPTA. Checklist Vatican Manuscript 
Codices Available for Consultation the Knights Columbus 
Vatican Film Library: Part Manuscripta 
Lists the Latin codices the Palatine, Urbino, Regina Col- 
lections. The well-known Palatine Collection (2021 codices avail- 
able) was begun Heidelberg 1482 brought the Vatican 
1623. 1657 the Urbino Collection (1768 codices available) 
was acauired. Begun the 15th the celebrated Federico 
Montefeltro, Castiglione’s “light Italy,” contains great 
deal valuable material for the student Renaissance science, 
humanism. The Regina Collection (2120 codices 
available) was Rome Queen Christina Sweden, 
after whose death was Pope Alexander 

(21) FRASMUS. Maxwell “Erasmus’s Letter Servatius 
Rogerus.” MLR argues that E’s editor, Allen 
(Opus Erasmi, #296) has spoiled the Latinity 
sentence the passage where defends his aversion settling 
down one location. After cites the precedent such worthy 
wanderers St. Jerome, the editor prints “At non sum cum hoc 
conferendus, fateor; sed tamen....” suggests that meant 
write “At non sum cum conferendus. Fateor, more 
elegant and manner phrasing—LVR 

(22) PONTANO. Elaine Jeanette ed. trans. “The 
Eclogues Giovanni Pontano,” (Indiana diss., 1957), 18:221. 
—Provides text P’s eclogues hased the 1505 Aldine edition 
literal translation all noems. The introduction deals with P’s 
life, his other Latin writings his literary associations, 
through comparison with those Virgil Theocritus, the origi- 

(23) Rohert Joseph Lordi “Thomas Richardus Tertius: 
Critical Edition with Translation,” (Illinois diss., 1958) 
—Legae’s Latin drama Richardus Tertius, first performed 
Cambridge 1580, based almost entirely material derived 
from Edward Halle’s Thomas More’s historical accounts. 
addition providing translation, Lordi studies the relationships 
the the anonymous True Tragedy Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. also provides text based Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Kk. (selected being closest the 
author’s autograph MS).—LVR 

(24) Bernard Delbert Morrissey “Thomas Newton Cheshire: 
Literary Study,” (Northwestern diss., 1957), 18:233-4.— 
Thomas Newton first editor Seneca’s tragedies 
English (1581). was also minor but poet Latin 
English. Most his poetic work was occasional panegyric 
nature, the verse exercise commonly indulged 
scholars the time. besides biographical account 
critical study the verse, adds poems the list 
contained his edition John Leland’s Encomia 
(1589).—LVR 


(25) John Hazel Smith “Thomas Watson’s Absalom, Edition, 
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Translation, Critical Study,” (Illinois diss., 1958), 18:2149- 
50.—The unique copy entitled Absalom (B. Stowe 
957) attributed 19th cataloguers Bp. John Bale, 
actually holograph Thomas Watson (1516-1584), Marian 
Bishop Lincoln, fellow St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
close friend Sir John Cheke Roger Ascham. This the 
Absalom praised Ascham The Scholemaster, which, since 
was written between 1536-1544, the only surviving regular 
tragedy England before Gorboduc. The play, combination 
Biblical theme with Senecan phraseology, constructed the prin- 
ciples for plot character Aristotle Horace, illustrates per- 
fectly the humanist ideal for drama discussed Ascham: 
moral work according with tlassical principle imitated from 
classical 

(26) Alan Trueblood Symposium Ficino’s Com- 
mentary Lope Vega’s MLN 
F’s the underlies several lengthy pas- 
sages the dialogue briefer references” Lope’s 
accién prosa, Dorotea (1632). Lope not only uses 
extensively but also goes back Plato himself for many ideas 
about the spirituality love for “the interaction between the 

(27) URQUHART. Roe “An Unknown Source Urqu- 
hart’s Epigrams,” AberdeenURev Thomas 
Urquhart, besides translating Rabelais, also tried his hand 
poetry. Among the several volumes English poems wrote 
one that remained MS: “Ten Books Epigrams, Though 
most Urquhart’s epigrams are coarse indecent hence un- 
like those his model spirit, his main inspiration the epi- 
gram, besides the French writer Maillet, was “the English Martial,” 
John Owen, whose own ten books epigrams Latin produced 


(28) ARETINO. Franca Marco “Di traduzioni da! 
Vatican Library Ottoboniano latino 2092 (15th are con- 
tained, among miscellaneous items other authors, Latin trans- 
lations from the Greek They are Basilii Epistola nepotes 
utilitate studii (with prologue addressed Coluccio 
Salutati), and Xenophon’s tyranno (with preface Nicolao 

(29) Rev. William James Anderson “Narratives the Scot- 
tish Reformation, IV: Prefect Ballentine’s Report, circa 1660, 
Part Two,” InnesRev the trans- 
lation printing the text William Ballentine’s report 
Rome concerning the state religion 17th Scotland. This 
second part (first part summarized N-LN, important 
both for the student Neo-Latin prose style Scottish 
history customs, for contains list Scots whose houses 
were Catholic least safe for Catholics the mid-17 plus 
illuminating discussions Scottish belief divination witch- 
craft, the courts justice their procedures, particularly with 

(30) Salutati Seculo Codicibus Manu- 
scriptis Primum Edidit (Florence: Leo Olschski, 1957).—This 
volume represents the 12th publication the series 
Nuova Collezione Testi Umanistici Inediti Rari published 
Paul Oskar Kristeller Mancini under the auspices the 


(31) The commentaries Pius II, Books X-XIII, trans. Flor- 
ence Alden Gragg with intro. Leona Gabel (Smith College 
Studies History, the fifth final volume 
the Gragg translation, begun 1936; its appearance marks the 
completion the first translation into any language the en- 
tire text the 


(32) Rolf Soellner “The Four Primary Passions: Renaissance 
Theory Reflected the Works 55(Oct58) 
549-67.—Shakespeare other Elizabethan dramatists ultimately 
inherited their theory the antithetical passions—joy, grief, 
hope, fear (the first sometimes characterized other names, 
e.g., pleasure, delight; pain, sadness; such sources 
the Stoical ethics Cicero, lines 724-34 Aeneid VI, and 
Terence’s Andria, iv. There were also numerous contemporary 
treatises English which dealt with the passions their ac- 
companying humors. Neo-Latin writers, among them Cristoforo 
Landino, his commentary Virgil, and Marsilio Ficino, his 
Theologia Platonica immortalitate animorum, extended the idea 
the connection between the passions the humors. Ficino fur- 
thermore erected the theory, through mystique based num- 
eralogy astrology, into pattern correspondence (the ele- 
ments, the passions humors, the opposing virtues, the 
terrestrial regions, etc.) which writers like Jonson Shakespeare 
seem have made use their frequent suggestion mani- 
fold inter-connections the fourfold order 

(33) Edward Cranz “The Prefaces the Greek Editions 
Latin Translations Alexander Aphrodisias, 1450-1575” 
important 
Aristotelian commentator the 2nd A.D., enjoyed two periods 
great renown the Latin West. The first these came during 
the Aristotelian revival the 12th 13th Cs; the second, during 
the 15th 16th Cs. Between 1497-1536 all Alexander’s works 
were printed, from 1450-1575 there are about 100 known editions 
mainly Italian, the extant Latin translations his various 
works. The prefaces the Greek editions Latin translations are 
valuable documents the history Renaissance humanism be- 
cause they show what matter was considered universal truth, 
the authority given Aristotle, the prevailing attitude toward 
Scholasticism, because they discuss the theory translation. 
passages from several the prefaces ure printed 
the end the article, which itself preliminary study 
edition translations for larger work Alexander which 
Prof. Cranz preparing for the Catalogus Translationum.—LVR 

(34) Edward Surtz, THE PRAISE WISDOM: 
COMMENTARY THE RELIGIOUS MORAL PROBLEMS 
BACKGROUNDS ST. THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Chica- 
go: Loyola Univ. Press, 1957, 424p:—This commentary 
ligion morality More’s Utopia views the Utopia praise 
wisdom—that is, the wisdom classical antiquity—& thus the 
praise reason. “The book act humanistic faith the 
ability reason construct intellectually satisfying religion 
morality upon which Christianity can build with minimal de- 
struction pre-existing elements.” Surtz declares that the “Utopia 
pre-Reformation humanistic document with eye the re- 
form all phases departments the Christian state,” and 
sees More’s teachings Utopia orthodox consistent with 
his later apologetic writings. 

This unquestionably one the important books More 
recent years—& one must praise its reachings into Neo-Latin 
Literature—yet one must voice two criticisms that the very 
foundations his argument. First, there nowhere reference 
another book the same author with parallel title: The 
Praise Pleasure—Philosophy, Education, and Communism 
More’s Utopia (Cambridge: Harvard U.P., 1957)—a book which 
clearly overlaps the discourse The Praise Wisdom [see the 
review Praise Pleasure L.V.R., N-LN, Autumn, 1958]. 
One must feel that there has been artificial separation two 
parts the same argument, with cross references between 
them: have the paradox two Siamese twins who never meet. 
And both books suffer result. Secondly, the author’s proce- 
dure his bibliography original sources works scholarship, 
heavily theological, are largely post-tridentine, does not 
appear that has considered any number crucial points 
whether there may have been differences between pre-tridentine 
orthodoxy (consider, ¢.g., the wide circulation Nicholas Lyra 
Nicholas Cusa, the wide range theological opinion 
disputations quodlibets) and, the other hand, post-tridentine 
theologians whose ‘humanistic faith’ was demonstrably different 
from that More. (RJS) 
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